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Selected Acquisitions, a special exhibition opening January 28, 1992, presents major purchases made by 
The Cleveland Museum of Art in the months since June 1991. The most famous of these is American 
painter William Sidney Mount’s The Power of Music (1847), whose acquisition by the Museum was 
widely reported in the national press. This small (17- x 21-inch), often reproduced and discussed oil, 
depicts a black man who has paused on his way from work to listen to a white man play the fiddle. A 
penetrating comment on the relationship of blacks and whites before the Civil War, it has long been 
considered one of the most important pre-Civil War American paintings. It complements Frederic 
Church’s Twilight in the Wilderness, Thomas Eakins’ Biglin Brothers Turning the Stake, and other signifi- 
cant works as centerpieces of the Museum’s distinguished 19th-century American collection. The 
February Bulletin of The Cleveland Museum of Art will contain an article on Mount’s The Power of Music 
by the Museum’s former associate curator of paintings Bruce Robertson. 

Another notable painting purchased in 1991 is a recently rediscovered oil portrait of a young 
woman costumed in elegant Oriental dress, painted in 1838 by the Austrian artist Friedrich Amerling. 
Considered Amerling’s masterpiece, the painting is remarkable for its color, brushwork, and treatment of 
light. It adds a new dimension to the Museum’s small collection of Viennese Biedermeier painting. The 
Museum also acquired its first example of French Renaissance court painting, a beautifully preserved 
miniature from a 16th-century manuscript which depicts two noblewomen debating the merits of hunting 
with bird or dogs in a lush landscape framed by Renaissance architectural elements. It was painted by an 
anonymous artist known as the Master of Francis I, who illuminated many manuscripts for the French 
king. 
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The Museum’s famed Asian collection acquired a rare and extraordinary pair of jade plaques of a 
type made in China in the fifth century BC. Shaped like fantastic beasts with gaping mouths and fangs, 
the openwork plaques are incised on both sides with scroll and spiral decorative patterns, and however 
used, were intended to be viewed from both sides. A miniature (three-inch high) yellow steatite sculpture 
of Lokesvara, the Buddhist deity of compassion, attended by four squatting figures in various postures, all 
meticulously detailed, was carved in the Pala Kingdom of Eastern India in the 11th century. Small port- 
able images of this type served as models for Buddhist sculpture in Asian countries outside of India, such 
as Tibet, where this votive image was found. 

An exquisite Chinese embroidery of the Yuan dynasty (14th century) — a votive hanging depict- 
ing a seated Bodhisattva amid lotus flowers and other motifs, embroidered with jewel-toned silk and gold 
thread in a Sino-Tibetan style — is in virtually perfect condition. Chinese embroideries of the late Yuan 
and early Ming dynasties, of which the Museum owns three other examples (like this one, all previously 
preserved in Tibet), are rare and little known in the West. 

Augmenting the African collection is a massive carved and painted headdress depicting a chief of 
the Yoruba people. He wears a broad-brimmed fringed hat and is mounted on an elaborately caparisoned 
horse surrounded by three tiers of small attendants — wives, children, musicians, and warriors. The 
headdress, intended to be worn atop the head of a dancer in the Yomba’s annual Epa festival, was carved 
by the famous Yoruba sculptor Bamgboye around 1925 in Nigeria and is considered one of his finest 
works. Added to the Egyptian collection was a graceful, crisply modeled terra cotta statuette of a girl, 
sometimes called a servant statue, dating to about 1250 BC. Extremely rare — there are only six examples 
of its exact type known — it may originally have been placed in a tomb to serve a dead master in the 
afterlife. 

Superb works also entered the collection of prints and drawings. The consummate French drafts- 
man Honord Daumier is represented by a drawing of a singing guitarist, ca. 1855-60, which captures the 
movement and energy of its subject with a web of fine pencil lines. The figure’s pose and expression are 
similar to that of Daumier’s Troubador, a painting acquired by the Museum in 1958. A noteworthy addi- 
tion to the Museum’s exceptional collection of prints by Albrecht Dtirer is a beautiful impression of 
Landscape with the Cannon , 151 8, the artist’s last and largest etching, and one of the earliest etchings in 
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which landscape is the principal subject. The only known impression of the first state of Paul Gauguin’s 
Eve, a woodcut in black ink on tissue paper, was printed by the artist in Tahiti in 1898-99; it mingles 
Christian and Polynesian imagery in its representation of the Biblical story of the expulsion from Eden. 
Another major purchase is an unusually fresh impression of one of the most famous German expressionist 
prints, Erich Heckel’s color woodcut self-portrait of 1919. 

The Museum continued to build its collection of photographs in 1991, adding seventy-one prints 
from sixty photographers. Nineteen of these are presented in a companion show in gallery 105, Photo- 
graphs: Recent Acquisitions. Four more prints, among the most remarkable of 199 l’s photographic 
acquisitions, are featured in Selected Acquisitions. A 1950’s print by Czech artist Joseph Sudek, The 
Magic Garden, comes from one of Sudek ’s most inventive bodies of work: pictures of gardens, beauti- 
fully lit, with often bizarre and whimsical overtones. Adolph Braun’s Untitled, made in 1854-56, docu- 
ments French village life in a rich, complex composition — and is one of the earliest photographic studies 
of animals that is not a daguerreotype. A large, richly toned 1905 Still Life indicates why Heinrich Kuehn 
is considered the Alfred Stieglitz of Austrian photography. Louvre, Pavilion Richelieu (1 857) is an out- 
standing example of Edouard Denis Baldus’ chronicling of the rebuilding of the Louvre; the Museum 
now owns three works by this great 19th-century architectural photographer. 

That such diversity and quality are found in these few acquisitions attests to the Museum’s com- 
mitment to artistic excellence from every period and all parts of the world. This exhibition was organized 
by Evan H. 'Rimer, director of the Museum. 



